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accepted, and we should add, in many cases encouraged and
welcome, as a necessary process of readjustment.1
Experience of Western countries in recent years, therefore,
suggests that combinations or amalgamations will also help the
Bombay, Cotton-mill Industry in not only successfully over-
coming some of the difficulties of wasteful competition in
the years of depression, but also in reorganising itself as a whole
on a stable basis by the elimination of the weaker units of pro-
duction and the concentration of production in the most
efficient ones.
And this has, in fact, been long realised by the mill-owners of
Bombay. Accordingly, when they found that they could not
expect any relief in their difficulties at the expense of the tax-
payers, they set up negotiations for the amalgamation of as
many as 35 mills in 1929 and 1930, and actually invited an
expert from Lancashire for the revaluation of the plant and
machinery in the different mills involved in the scheme of
amalgamation. If no protection to the Mill Industry had been
granted in 1930, it is quite probable that the scheme of amalga-
mation would have been carried through, and the majority of
the cotton mills would have been thereby restored to a healthy
and sound position, by the end of 1930. But now it appears
that, since the mill-owners of Bombay have been successful in
persuading the tariff-making authority to grant them con-
siderable financial assistance at the cost of the tax-payers,
their efforts in the direction of amalgamation and rationalisation
on a large scale have altogether slackened.2
1 Cf. Walter Meakin, The New Industrial Revolution; L. Urwick, The Meaning
of Rationalisation; First Report of the Balfour Committee on Industry and
Trade (Cmd. 3282), p. 188; and also Sir Josiah Stamp's address on "The
Present Position of Rationalisation/* published in the volume Criticism and
Other Addresses, 1931.
3 The following note published by Capital in its issue of January 29, 193*?
on the subject of the "Bombay Merger Scheme" is interesting, and also
instructive in that it fully confirms the contention of free traders that pro-
tection tends to shelter inefficiency and to delay, if not altogether prevent,
improvements: "Mr, Entwistle, the Lancashire expert, is still busily en-
gaged on his valuation of the mills in Bombay, but nothing has been heard
lately regarding the progress of the spade-work which must precede Sir N.
Wadia's big merger scheme. As a matter of fact, it is not thought the project